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CHANGE AND PERSONALITY 


HE purpose of this essay is to develop personality in terms of a 

naturalistic ground and to show how the principle of change 
enters into the analysis of the person and the thing. There can be 
no doubt but that the subtleties of naturalism are grossly under- 
estimated ; and yet it is true that naturalism must be subtle indeed 
if it is to deal adequately with the problems of personality. Thus 
the naturalism of this essay is not the specific naturalism, say, of 
Lucretius; but simply the general sort of thought that is strictly 
descriptive in character, which is metaphysical rather than methodo- 
logical. The problem, then, is, in one sense, to describe the whole of 
the world so that personality can exist within it—to talk of a nature 
that allows personality to be a natural entity. This is what con- 
stitutes the naturalism we are advocating. 

To put the problem of our naturalistic or descriptive attack most 
succinctly we emphasize the necessity for treating personality as a 
thing in somewhat the same sense that chairs, and tables, and rocks 
are things. The concept of thingness must be such as to include 
both the things of ordinary parlance, and that illusive entity called 
the person. From a more technical point of view, this means that 
the concept of the conatus must be applicable to persons. Ap- 
parently, for those disposed to naturalistic accounts, the problem 
does not seem too difficult—things in virtue of thingness, in virtue of 
their own properties or characters influence, as cause, their effects; 
and as individuals are self-determining. By this is meant that the 
resultant of any interaction depends quite as much upon the char- 
acter of the things involved as upon the activity—thus the blows of 
a hammer upon a table occasion results dependent upon the table, its 
hardness or softness or its rigidity. In much the same way as on 
these lower levels, personality can be conceived as the peculiar 
character of men and perhaps animals. Because of the qualitative 
differences which these ‘‘things’’ have, in point of personality, they 
may be expected to (and do) act and react in different ways than 
other differently qualitied material. 

It is quite important to a naturalistic doctrine that a definitive 
character be attributed to persons, and as has just been said, such a 
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character, such a conatus, is rather easily attributed on the basis of 
a properly treated naturalistic account. By making teleology ap- 
plicable not only to man but to all things the concept of a thing is 
broadened sufficiently to account for man. Nor, as has been said 
and indicated in very vague outline, is there so much difficulty in 
making this application. It must be noted that such treatment has 
the advantage of resolving most of the dualities with which philoso- 
phy has been ridden since at least the time of Descartes—mind and 
body, man and world, ete. But it is a peculiarity of man, at least, 
that development occurs in him quite as much in absorbing the en- 
vironment as in the direction of himself. This is simply to say that 
as egotist man is not individual; or that the personality of an egotist 
is very little personality indeed. In art, in practice, in knowledge 
there is always, either directly or indirectly, the criterion of rele- 
vance to the world. In fact, in these realms it is far easier to say 
that a man has merit on the basis of his treatment of the world than 
upon what he makes of it as an individual. There has always been 
in consequence of this fact a tendency among some philosophers ' to 
treat these more subtle aspects of man’s being as efforts in the direc- 
tion of complete objectification, and to regard, therefore, his in- 
dividuality, as such, as negation. Those philosophers who have been 
most impressed with the process and the goal of knowing, and the 
ideals of art and ethics, have seen, and rightly, that the world, that 
reality, plays a very important part in these fields, but these phi- 
losophers have erred in making reality so important to man that man, 
himself, could not exist within it. The interpretation of knowledge 
as such that in knowing the knower is lost, while recognizing a very 
important aspect of man’s being and efforts, can only be said, none 
the less, to be one-sided. At the same time the conatus of man must 
be, if the all too obvious data of knowledge, art, and practice are to 
be given a naturalistic description, a much more subtle and different 
thing than the conatus usually ascribed to inanimate or even living 
continuants; and it must be different in precisely the way in which 
we have noted, that is, in recognizing the objective expression of the 
person. 

We must define the conatus of knowing, active, and artistic beings 
as essentially relative. By thé term ‘‘relative’’ is meant the de- 
pendence of the individual, as such, upon other things, and the way 
in which this dependence occurs; in other words the conatus is rela- 
tive because related. Of course, this is, as well as an improvement 
upon ordinary usage, a fundamental definition, and as fundamental 
applies to other things, but in other ways, than man. If it did not, 
our naturalistic attempt could only fall flat, for the essence of na- 


1 The idealists are noteworthy examples, cf., particularly, Bradley. 
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turalism (as indicated) is to enlarge the categories to include all 
being. Thus we find that the conatus of stones is relative and re- 
lated; but their relativity is remarkably curtailed. A stone is re- 
lated, to put it loosely, in such ways as space-time and similarity of 
quality and material to other things. The individuality or conatus 
of a stone because related in a restricted way may be said (in point 
of degree) to be largely self-sufficient—or at least so self-sufficient as 
the conatus of any thing can be. We may easily see as we move 
from the physical to vegetative material that the degree of relativity 
as embodied in individuality is increased. Thus a tree in addition 
to possessing the same sort of relations to other things as inanimate 
objects is related in the peculiar way we know of as life. It is un- 
doubtedly true, at least if our implicit assumption of internal rela- 
tions be true, that an inanimate object is not the same object if re- 
related in a different way to other things. In other words, the na- 
ture of a stone is dependent upon its relations, but the relations 
which constitute in part the nature of inanimate objects are ex- 
tremely general. These same relations, or at least similar relations, 
are present in similar ways in most inanimate objects, and for that 
matter in the physical aspects of living entities. And thus although 
we may define physical or inanimate objects as essentially relational 
in character, the sort of relationality which characterizes them dif- 
fers from living objects in its more general and universal nature. 
The relationality characterizing living objects is peculiar and as 
peculiar present only in restricted fields of nature. The rareness 
of this sort of relationality is even greater on the level of animality. 
In the case of vegetation, life and the relations of living are ex- 
ceedingly closely bound up with the physical world. But the char- 
acter of mobility which is present in animals makes for a much less 
common form of the relations in question. Animals maintain and 
express themselves in action. And it is in action that we see, more 
clearly than in plants, the inner nature of the relative character 
that constitutes the conatus of continuants whether they be men or 
rocks. For in animals in action we see their nature expressed 
through the relation that they themselves make with things and the 
world. Here a stimulus means the necessity for meeting a future 
series of events and the relation of an active animal to a stimulus 
takes its significance at once from the stimulus, and from the rela- 
tively static aspects of the animal; from such things as its physical 
nature, predilections, prejudices, and working ‘‘knowledge’’; and, 
this is the point, from its effort to maintain some sort of equilibrium 
between the changing course of events and itself. It is this effort 
which permeates and predominates all the other characteristics of 
the active animal. For, within limits, it is this dynamic effort 
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towards relationality which constitutes in part the entity, his very 
nature. What an animal does makes him, as common parlance has 
it, what he is. The sort of motions he makes towards the world, the 
sort of actions and adjustments, the sort of knowledge of however 
inferior a sort which he makes—all accrue to his momentary char- 
acter in a typically cumulative fashion. 

Before we extend the analysis to the more subtle case of man it 
will be well to examine the more novel aspects of this doctrine in 
the light of Spinoza’s theory of the conatus. This will at once give 
us a background for understanding the peculiarities and divergences 
of the theory of this essay, and it will, which is perhaps the same 
point, indicate the difference between my thesis here and what seems 
to me to have been the general tendency of naturalistic thought. 
The Spinozistic analysis of the conatus is best termed mechanical. 
Spinvza treats mind and body as the same (Ethics, Part II, Proposi- 
tion XII), ‘‘the order and connection of ideas is the same as the 
order and connection of things,’’ and thus precludes our calling him 
a mechanist which he would otherwise certainly be in so far as he 
deals with the modes. The mechanical treatment Spinoza gives 
ideas and bodies is best evidenced in the Lemmas and the Postulates 
of Part II of the Ethics. Our coneern is solely with the restricted 
question of the correctness of such a description, and we may thus 
look to factual evidence for comparison with Spinoza’s doctrine once 
we understand it. The person in his relation to the world is, from 
the point of view of body at least, in almost precisely the same rela- 
tion as one billiard ball to another; or if the thought of the great 
degree of similarity between billiard-balls stretches the metaphor 
too far, the addition of some baseballs, tennis balls, and bowling balls 
should give us a working metaphor.? The sort of reaction and inter- 
action which occurs in such a situation—or at least seems to occur 
on first sight—is dependent simply upon the motion, the laws of 
motion, and the static character of the balls. One ball causes an- 
other ball to move. The sort of motion effected depends upon the 
nature of the causal ball, whether hard or soft, perfectly round or 
imperfectly shaped, and upon the force with which it is moving.’ 
It is also dependent upon the character, in the same sense, of the 
affected ball. The Spinozistic doctrine is, of course, more subtle 
than this; but in the account of modes, as such, it reduces to an 

2 Ethics, II, Postulate V. ‘‘When the fluid part of the body is determined 
by an external body to impinge often on another soft part, it changes the surface 
of the latter and, as it were, leaves the impression there upon of the external 
body which impells it.’’ And Postulate VI, ‘‘The human body can move ex- 
ternal bodies, and arrange them in a variety of ways.’’ 


8 Ethics, II, Lemma I. ‘‘Bodies are distinguished from one another in 
respect of quickness and slowness. .. .’’ 
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atomism of this simplest sort. The second degree ordering,‘ and for 
that matter the first degree ordering, of the Spinozistic atoms have 
effect upon results and consequences only in the simplest atomic 
terms. That is to say, that in no case does Spinoza’s reference to 
second degree ordering involve anything more than could be ac- 
counted for in purely mechanical terms where order is an ineffective 
quality. This leads us to criticize Spinoza along the lines which he 
himself tends to admit. In the first place his talk about second 
degree ordering is a step in the right direction, but he does not go 
far enough. Thus, while it might be possible, perhaps, to treat of 
stone and earth and other inanimate material in a mechanical way, 
because the individuality of these objects, as such, plays so unim- 
portant a part, it is quite impossible to avoid insisting that in the 
case of all living objects the unique individuality of the object, as 
such, is a most important factor in any sort of interplay. This is 
the first point. But in addition to the fact that animals and plants 
are decisive in determining the course of events in which they inter- 
mingle, we must insist that no objects, and these in particular, ever 
exhibit a passive aspect to the world. And if Spinoza saw dimly 
that the individuality of continuants (as he intimates in talking 
about second degree ordering) is of first importance in any descrip- 
tion of the world, he does not seem to have had, and on the basis of 
a mechanical outlook could not possibly have had, a sense of cumula- 
tive development, which is never simply the acquirement of nicks 
and scratches, never merely the passive acquisition of character; but 
is, instead, a dynamic effort due to the relative character of con- 
tinuants to achieve certain relations to the world. In technical 
terminology this means simply that Spinoza on the grounds of 
mechanical principles operating within the realm of modes was 
never able to treat adequately the teleological aspect of continuants. 
And it is the contention here that Spinoza’s failure to treat ade- 
quately of epistemology, art, and practice, and indeed, his failure 
to ground the blessed life in the life (so to speak) on earth has its 
source in this lack.® 

If we are to treat of man at all, if we are to offer a description 
of man which ean even approach adequacy, we can not avoid talking 
about teleology. The factors of change in the world and the factor 
of man’s finitude inevitably make action with an end in view of 
primary significance. Man might well hope to rest in some logical 


4 Ethics, II, Lemma VII, note. ‘‘If ... we conceive of another individual 
as composed of several individuals of diverse natures. ... If we further con- 
ceive of a third kind of individual composed of individuals of this second kind 
we shall find that they may be affected in a still greater number of ways.’’ 

5 Ethics, V, XXXIII, note. 
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heaven or some work of art, but so long as change and time are part 
of the real situation (as they undoubtedly are) such wishes will 
represent only the fact that man is not entirely kicked around by 
the elements. 

To return and pick up the strands of the argument, then. Man 
is an animal; he is active. But man is not merely animal. In order 
to make clear the distinction between men and other objects we had 
best add here that the relative character of things is essentially 
dynamic. Thus objects of any sort may be said to relate themselves 
to the world; and it is this relating of themselves to the world which 
is characterized as dynamic. They exhibit a tension in the direction 
of relation to the world, and the sort of relation which they have 
to the world is the essential difference between different things. The 
fact I am describing here is not the fact of self-realization ; it is more 
fundamental than that. In order to realize itself, factors in the 
thing other than dynamic relativity are involved. Self-realization 
can never take place independently of qualities and other characters. 
As a matter of fact dynamic relativity always involves self-realiza- 
tion in a sense, but for purposes of description we may distinguish 
without separation. Thus dynamic relativity may be said to be a 
quality which all things have; and the way in which this quality is 
exercised depends upon other qualities which the things have, and 
as so dependent is self-realization. Nor is dynamic relativity action. 
Action is, it should be said, a particular form of self-realization. 
Nor is dynamic relativity living. 

We shall have now to amend our previous analysis with this 
distinction in view. We have been largely concerned with pointing 
out specific ways in which the quality of dynamic relativity is 
evidenced in objects, whether living or animal or inanimate. Our 
description therefore has been too concrete and particular. We 
have talked about the activity of animals almost as if such activity 
itself were dynamic relativity. But there must be no such equation. 
Nor must we say that the actual living processes of plants, or the 
actual physical relations of rocks, are this quality. All of these 
things are ways in which this quality is evidenced in different levels 
of reality. The quality of dynamic relativity, thus, constitutes a 
primary aspect of the character of any thing. It is an essential 
portion of the conatus of a thing; but as such it is not evidenced in 
any single particular way. The way in which it is evidenced is 
dependent upon the character of the environment, that is to say, the 
state of affairs, and the accumulated nature of the continuant. It is 
always evidenced as part of a relational property of three terms— 
the world, dynamic relativity, and what the individual happens to 
be at the moment. All this is the conatus. In the case of animals 
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the relational property turns out to be largely action. In the case 
of plants this same property is perhaps aptly described as vegetative 
life. In case of inanimate material the resultant is a very great 
degree of self-sufficiency, as was mentioned above. 

Perhaps the reader has already seen that the relational property 
in question here might definitely, on some levels of existence, be 
called by the name ‘‘end.’’ On other levels of existence this term 
might well be applied if used in a somewhat figurative sense. The 
usage of terms is not too significant a matter, and I stretch the mean- 
ing of this word only to bring out the similarity between all sorts 
of things. It is, anyway, in an analysis of man that the full sig- 
nificance of ascribing the quality of dynamic relativity to a thing is 
fully realized. Such a conception when applied to fundamental 
ethical problems provides a sweeping clarity. It will be recalled 
that the typically ethical analysis has been, whether in Aristotle or 
Kant, essentially an emphasis upon the realization of the truly hu- 
man in man. The example of Aristotle is perhaps the most ade- 
quate for purposes of comparison, for Aristotle is in favor of a 
teleological category of explanation. His description of the world, 
therefore, is at least more competent than those who have neglected 
this aspect of things. And the significance of the thesis here will 
be all the more apparent upon comparison with a doctrine which 
admits teleology. The Aristotelian doctrine says simply that man 
in all his humanity is present if not in actuality, at least in poten- 
tiality in every particular individual. He then goes on to say that 
the problem of action for a man, at least, is the realization of his 
potential humanity.’ To put the point in a way which it deserves 
to be put is to say that a man should become what he is. The para- 
dox of the Nichomachean Ethics is thus apparent. Of course a 
good deal can be done to alleviate the difficulty of such an assertion, 
and Aristotle has done as much in this way as any philosopher; but 
in the end we can not avoid saying that the Aristotelian conception 
is inadequate to a description of the situation. Fundamentally 
Aristotle laeks a real conception of change. It is true that Aris- 
totle says® ‘‘Each existent in the realm of change comes to be 


6 That is, the term ‘‘end’’ is generally used where there is prevision of 
accomplishment and not as it is to be used here, as a relational property of the 
individual, the quality of dynamic relativity, and the environment. 

7 Nichomachean Ethics, Chapter VI. ‘‘The best way of arriving at such a 
definition (of happiness) will probably be to ascertain the function of man.’’ 
And this he goes on to do in terms of the concrete character of man: in other 
words in accordance with the notion of the individual realizing the species or 
idea which is his form and which determines his function. 

8 Compare Simmel’s ‘‘ Werde was du bist.’’ 

9 Met. A 1069 b. 36. 
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from something, by something, to something,’’ but this is nullified 
by his identification of the essence of the individual with the infima 
species. We must say, therefore, that the notion of man in potentia 
is not in accord with the facts. And any conception of change 
which emphasizes continuity and permanence as much as Aristotle’s 
is in the end no conception of change at all. To put the matter in 
another way, we must insist that a man becomes, not what he is, but 
something else again. Not, of course, that he creates a new indi- 
vidual ex nihilo. There is certainly continuity between a man in 
the past and the same man in the future; but such continuity is not 
(as the facts adequately testify) of such a great degree as Aristotle 
would lead us to believe. 

The Aristotelian error, then, is a confusion of the quality I have 
called dynamic relativity with the existent momentary character of 
individuals. Aristotle has reduced what should be a triadic relation 
to a dual one; he has talked as if the relation between environment, 
the quality of dynamic relativity, and the existent character of the 
individual were only a relation between the environment and the 
individual. He has thus been forced to say that the ends which are 
relational properties are relational properties of only the individual 
qua concrete character and the environment. Consequently he must 
say (as he does) that ends express the individual’s character; and 
in order to take account of the factor of change he says that such 
ends express this character in a more full way, in a richer and more 
profound manner than it is, as a matter of fact, now at the moment. 
Which is simply to say that man becomes what he is. An analysis 
of men as changing shows clearly that the existent character of the 
man accumulates with a high proportion of novelty. The character 
really changes. It is new; and the progress that man makes is not 
merely a deepening and broadening but a movement to something 
different. S. Alexander’s talk about angels is quite to the point.” 
Man is not destined to remain man—at least in the sense in which 
he remains the same kind of fact that he was. Whether or not, of 
course, the men of the future choose to call themselves angels will 
be largely a question of self-estimation. But that they will be some- 
thing new and something different is clear. The novelty which has 
accrued to the race over time and which will accrue in the future 
can only be explained if the dual relation which Aristotle advocates 
be expanded into at least a triadic one. Thus, if we insist that the 
fundamental drive of man rests in dynamic relativity, and that this 
drive is made explicit through the world and his momentary char- 
acter, we can quite ably account for novelty and development. Al- 
though man’s ends and purposes depend upon his character they 

108, Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity. 
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also depend upon dynamic relativity. And we may say in all truth 
that his character itself is the cumulation of the drive which this 
quality evidences. A man’s character is not passive in respect to 
the world; it does not merely broaden when in contact with the 
world, but because this other quality is present it works more and 
more in the direction which this drive takes. But the direction of 
the drive is, considered in itself, so abstract that we can not say 
a man becomes what this drive is. He becomes something because 
the drive is there. And in becoming something he always becomes, 
in virtue of this drive, something other than what he was. 

The consequences of my thesis involve the notion of ethics as of 
primary importance to man. For it is, after all, man as possessed 
of this quality (dynamic relativity) who is involved in the world. 
Man as an individual, as possessing certain characters, is in a sense 
once removed from the flux of events. A man becomes aware of 
himself, qua individual, when, and only when, he fails in relating 
himself adequately to the world. It is then that his individuality 
appears to him, and it appears as lacking in the basis for an adequate 
union with the course of the world. But because we say that ethics 
is of primary importance and mean by that that ethical problems 
are the first problems of philsophy and of any thought, we do not 
mean to imply that action, even moral action, is of this significance. 
The word ‘‘action’’ we must come to realize is and can be of no 
significance independently of the particular individual involved. 
Action appears in its purest form in the realm of animals. And it 
is a significant peculiarity of the doctrine of ends which is here ex- 
pounded on the basis of dynamic relativity that such ends are not 
particularly the ends of action. An end has been defined as a re- 
lational property of the world, individual qua character, and the 
quality of dynamic relativity. And as such it need not be evidenced 
in action unless the character of the individual is such as to make 
action the means for the expression of the dynamic drive. In other 
words, ends are ends of action only so far as the individual qua in- 
dividual requires them to be such. The character of animals seems 
to require that this be inevitably the result, but in men (at least 
some men) there is no reason to refer either to the expression of the 
dynamie drive or to the end in view as a function of action. One 
might be more correct in referring to the ends of some men and to 
the means of their accomplishment as noetic. In the case of other 
men the proper adjective might well be artistic. And even in the 
case of those men who, according to their own accounts, are most 
concerned with action the proper word is, I think, moral. The point 
urged is simply an objection to faculty psychology in any disguise. 
It is an insistence that the expression of the drive may take any 
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form. To say anything else is to inevitably define man in terms of 
what (and even this is an erroneous way to put it) is at best an 
aspect of him. It is saying that the development of the person is 
true development. This is in the first place the acquisition of new 
characters, and it is such acquisition in an individual and coherent 
fashion.'t Such characters are not merely added to traits evidenced 
before. The man of action when he develops does not develop by 
suddenly becoming thoughtful in addition to active, but rather, the 
action disappears and is taken up into, and helps to form a new man, 
we say, who is thoughtful. 

Let us consider the matter from another point of view. The 
fact that there are ends at all is contingent upon the quality of 
dynamic relativity. It is this quality which is essential in defining 
an end; and while this quality gives to all ends their common as- 
pect, it still fails to define them in any concrete way. Thus we say 
that any end involves a drive or tension in the direction of a more 
complete union of man with nature. The teleological effort, the 
purposes of man, are toward a more complete, a more adequate, 
relation with the world. In the case of man this tension is usually 
accompanied by conscious prevision, but aside from this the term 
‘fend’’ can be applied to any sort of continuant. If this is what 
‘‘end’’ means in the abstract, and I think our analysis is justified, 
then in the concrete it must inevitably mean a goal which is a par- 
ticular kind of relation to the world. And this relation is not to be 
found in the tension of dynamic relativity, but in the capacities of 
the individual, qua character. Thus a continuant capable of action 
only will relate itself to the world in an active way, and a complete 
relation of this sort will be the ultimate end. On the other hand 
continuants capable of esthetic efforts will have as an ideal an ar- 
tistie relation to the world, and individuals and continuants capable 
of descriptive thought will have for their ideal, their end, the re- 
lationships characterized by knowledge. And in no one of these 
cases will it be possible for us to say that action, for example, is a 
means to knowledge; or that knowledge is a means to action. Know- 
ing is not action if the words are to have real significance, and 
knowing does not use some other faculty for the achievement of its 
ends. The knowing man is a complete entity and a unique entity. 
He is distinct from the active individual. The synthesis of action 
into the process of knowing is complete and the same holds for any 
other type of individual. This is not the place to debate the merits 
of the various sorts of relationality which different men as a matter 
of fact achieve. But we may note here that the end in general for 
man is an adequate relation to the world; so thus the criterion of 

11 Cf, above. 
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judgment of relations to the world is one of completeness and ade- 
quacy. As Spinoza says, the end of man is the complete union with 
God. 

This is the point which Spinoza has made. And I have no ob- 
jection to the Spinozistic insight, nor have I any objections to the 
naturalistic setting into which Spinoza places this insight. The 
union of the mind with God, or in our terminology, the union of 
the personality with God, is the (in the abstract sense) end of man. 
A naturalistic account is nothing more than a descriptive picture of 
the world—it is what would be called metaphysical. And it is pre- 
eminently desirable to be able to express things as they appear in 
fact. This is the merit of the Spinozistic approach; he desires to 
talk of things as they are, instead of things as they appear; he de- 
sires to give the real account of things, to talk about reality. I have 
this much in common with him, and I ean agree, as has been indi- 
cated, in saying that the drive of man is toward a relation with the 
whole. The differences of my account from Spinoza’s are ones of 
fact. He expresses his world partly in such a manner, as we have 
noted above, as to effectively preclude the possibility of man’s rela- 
tion with the whole. A typically mechanical approach can not pro- 
vide for the sort of relationality which a person desires with facts. 
It can not provide for personality at all. It must inevitably de- 
generate into a mechanical concourse of atoms. But even if we 
admit, as Spinoza illegitimately does, that individuals, persons, exist, 
that things are whole and unique, then we fall into the difficulty of 
the individual developing in accordance with his own character as 
affected by the world. Such an account of the situation emphasizes 
the individual to such an extent as to preclude anything but self 
realization. Thus the Spinozistic doctrine looks upon the union of 
the mind with God as a realization of the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual after the fashion of Aristotle.1* And, thus, Spinoza should 
say that man achieves most perfect personality in such a realization. 
But as a matter of fact, the Spinozistic doctrine maintains exactly 
the opposite. Man does not achieve any personality in virtue of 
this development—in fact as he develops he loses the only characters 
which might in truth be called his individuality. And when man 
has achieved his end he has become not so much man as God. In a 
way Spinoza’s point is well founded: man in achieving his end is 
not particularly interested, and does not as a matter of fact attempt 
to achieve some sort of individuality. His end is a relation to the 
world and it is never, in virtue of his finitude, a static relation. It 
is obvious, of course, that the Spinozistic, mechanical account could 


12 Ethics, V, Prop..XXXVII, proof ‘‘This intellectual love follows neces- 
sarily from the nature of the mind. . . .’’ 
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hardly take cognizance of the relations of the person to the world. 
Spinoza had, in consequence of his mechanical assumptions, to talk 
about the individual, and when he fcund it necessary to talk about 
relations with the world, with his union with the course of events, 
he could only talk about God. 

This amounts to saying, from another point of view, that unless 
the world be an organic whole there is no possibility of dealing ade- 
quately with teleology. For only a whole which is organic and 
organically includes persons can possibly admit these persons to 
become united with it. And, furthermore, it is only a whole in 
which change is inherently real that can permit the union of mind 
with God. For as I have repeated, even a world in which moticn 
occurs can not permit the development of the individual qua char- 
acter to a point where this character can be related to the world qua 
whole. For a merely organic world allows only existing, that is, 
static, relations. And, thus, a man must inevitably be in the be- 
ginning what he becomes in the end, and Spinoza would be driven 
thus to say that such men as are truly men have always been in pos- 
session of their fondest desires.1* Thus Part V of the ethics can be 
no more and no less than a statement of what really is, if there are 
men. But if there is truly change in the world there can be no 
definition of a person merely in terms of his character, for his char- 
acter is relatively independent of the change. That is to say, that 
his character can be considered independently (analytically) of 
change because it is more or less hereditary through change. And 
so to define a person as merely character is to deny the possibility of 
ends at all, for ends are directly functions of change. From the 
cosmological point of view the doctrine of this paper amounts t9 
making immanent in all things the principle of change. We can 
not simply talk about change as being present in the world in an 
abstract fashion. We must, rather, find change concretely and 
peculiarly manifested in each continuant. And this I have main- 
tained we do find in what I have called the quality of dynamic 
relativity. The presence of change in the continuant is manifested 
in the tension which each continuant evidences in the relating of 
itself to the world. And we see thus in the drive which all con- 
tinuants evidence toward this relation the quality which constitutes, 
in an organic and changing world, when taken together with the 
character of the continuant, a thing. And in the particular case of 
man, which constitutes a person. 

Thus the situation which is found between things in the world 
must not be analyzed in dualistic terms as a relation between a thing 


13 Ethics, V, XXXIII, note. ‘‘. .. the mind possesses as eternal those 
same perfections which we feigned to accrue to it.’’ 
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and a world; but rather, as a triadic relation, with the world, and 
the character of a thing, and the quality of dynamic relativity as 
terms. This occurs not only in man, but also in the case of any 
thing. And it allows, or from one point of view constitutes, the 
reality of the teleological category. It allows us to talk of ends that 
are relational properties of these three terms: and it allows us, in 
the particular case of man, to talk of an ethics which is not only one 
of self-realization. 


JOHN M. ANDERSON. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





PREHENSION AS EXPLANATORY PRINCIPLE 


NE of the more difficult tasks Whitehead undertakes in his later 
speculations is that of integrating in a theory of the residual 
existent three conceptions which he considers metaphysically axio- 
matic. The first, the principle of internal or organic relatedness, is 
that the total environment, both potential and actual, of an occasion 
of existence is a condition of it and also focalized or concreted in it. 
The second is the principle of atomicity,’ e.g., that each ‘‘conere- 
tion’’ is a unique individual. The third, the principle of emergent 
development, incorporates two ideas here pertinent: (a) That nature 
exhibits the unceasing generation of new occasions of existence, each 
of which is (objectively immortal) repeated as constituent factor in 
actualities superseding it in the ‘‘creative advance’’ of nature, and 
(b) that each conerete (fully actualized) thing repeated itself ex- 
emplifies the category ‘‘becoming,’’ i.e., emerges from or arises out 
of its given world in virtue of an integrative or ‘‘concrescent’’ proc- 
ess.* 

The theory of prehension or feeling arises in the face of the prob- 
lems precipitated by Whitehead’s attempt to integrate these con- 
ceptions, and is thought to provide the basis for solving them. The 
‘selective’? incorporation of the past (the actualized world) in each 
actual occasion Whitehead lays by the concept ‘‘physical prehen- 
sion,’’ assuming that such prehension is both selective and incorpora- 
tive.* The explanation of the integrative character of concrescence 
is grounded in the theory of conceptual prehension, a ‘‘subjective 

1 Whitehead, Alfred North: Process and Reality, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929, pp. 64, 79, 80, 93. 

2Ibid., pp. 53, 72, 92, 334. 

8 The actuality as such is, of course, both the terminal unity of elements 
emergent from the integrative process, and the process leading up to and termi- 
nating in that unity, e.g., both the growing-into-unity of elements and the unity 
of elements completing and exhausting that instance of becoming. 

* Process and Reality, pp. 353, 354, 355, 361, 362, 363. 
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aim’’ or ‘‘private ideal’’ being conceived as the unifying factor in 
this process. The theory of conceptual prehension likewise pro- 
vides the basis for explaining the ‘‘selective’’ ingression of the pure 
potentials, necessarily entailed by Whitehead’s effort to reconcile the 
principle of internal relatedness with the view that the actual occa- 
sion is irreducibly individual and unique (specifically by the doc- 
trine of existential novelty ).° 

Rather than providing a satisfactory solution of the problems pre- 
cipitated by his theory of the existent, this introduction of experi- 
ential categories as explanatory principles entangles Whitehead in a 
mesh of inextricable difficulties and confusions. If he accepts the 
consequences implicit in generalizing such categories as feeling, sub- 
jective aim, ete., he is forced to a position impossible to adjust to the 
proposition that the actual entity is an emergent function of its 
environment, e.g., a unique synthesis of the world which it arises out 
of and focalizes. On the other hand, if he repudiates these con- 
sequences, he is forced to adopt an alternative clearly absurd and 
contradictory. The object of the present writing is to explain and 
develop this thesis. 

The intelligibility of the doctrine of feeling appears to involve 
at least two presuppositions, (a) an existent subject, experient, or 
feeler as a condition of the prehensions and feelings and as the 
ground and basis of the functions and properties ascribed them, (b) 
that this subject retains its self-identity throughout the concrescent 
process, from which a determinate feeling experience (the ‘‘Satis- 
faction’’) arises. If such a subject is not assumed, how rationalize 
the presense of a unifying ‘‘subjective aim’’ in concrescence, and 
account for the presence of a persistent urge to actualize a prevised 
possibility immanent in the process as its final cause in virtue of a 
discriminative, selective, conceptual act? Again unless a prehensive 
agent is assumed as condition of the feelings and prehensions in- 
tegrated, it is difficult to find justification for investing them with 
the metaphysical functions Whitehead does, and simply impossible to 
rationalize the doctrine of subjective form, since the ‘‘subjective 
form’’ of a prehension is the response, reaction of its subject to a 
prehended datum, or better, the ‘‘affective tone’’ which arises on the 

5 Ibid., pp. 130, 320, 323, 343. 

6 As the reader is well aware, in dealing with this problem, Whitehead 
postulates two independent forms of prehension, the negative and the positive, 
investing the former with an ‘‘exclusive,’’ ‘‘eliminative,’’ ‘‘dismissive’’ func: 
tion as regards its datum (specifically assuming that in negative prehension the 
datum is held as inoperative in the concrescence) while ascribing to the latter 


a diametrically opposite function, e.g., an ‘‘inclusive’’ function. Process and 
Reality, pp. 35, 66. 
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prehension of the datum.? How explain either the response, reac- 
tion, etc. of the subject to a prehended datum or the selective, dis- 
criminative functions ascribed prehension unless an existent subject 
is postulated? Such a presupposition appears to be implicit in the 
adoption of the subjectivist principle, and a logical prerequisite of 
the explanatory implementation which the categories ‘‘feeling’’ 
‘‘subjective aim,’’ ete., receive at Whitehead’s hands.® 

A brief examination of three theses incorporated in his theory of 
the existent will make it clear that this condition of the intelligibility 
of the theory of prehension, ete., can not be granted by Whitehead, 
unless he repudiates the former. (a) One is that (this is the funda- 
mental thesis embodied in the concept of emergent development) an 
actual entity exemplifies creative productivity, eg., to be an en- 
tity must become, emerge into existence, and that is a new thing.® 
(b) A second is that an occasion of existence supersedes, in the 
‘‘creative advance’’ of nature (the order of cosmic development) the 
existential materials (actual entities) integrated in it.1° (c) The 
third is that the organic relations an actual entity sustains to a mem- 
ber of its physical environment are both transitive and asymmetri- 
eal.! To illustrate, when two actual entities A and B are internally 
related and A is a ‘‘constituent’’ of B, A is a condition necessary to 
the existence of B, a constituent of B, and superseded in the creative 
advance by B, but B is never a constituent of A, ete. The organic 
relations obtaining between A and B are in fact conditional opera- 
tions, processes, generative functions, initiating in A and terminating 
in B (the existential emergence of B) which supersedes A. Both the 
relations B sustains to A, and A, are conditions necessary to the 
existential emergence of B. 

It is this emergent evolutionism constituting the foundation of 
his theory of nature that makes it impossible for Whitehead to con- 
sistently grant the logical consequences of generalizing the cate- 
gories of experience. A subject which is a condition of its feelings 
and prehensions (its relations to its environment) and the integra- 
tion of these into a unified feeling experience (perspective) does not 
presuppose its prehended or felt environment and its feelings and 
prehensions as conditions of its existence, and is clearly not an 
emergent focalization of them. Such a subject is not an emergent 

7 Whitehead, Alfred North: Adventures of Ideas, Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933, pp. 226, 227. 

8 The subjectivist principle is ‘‘that apart from the experiences of subjects 
there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothingness.’’ Process and Reality, 
p. 254, 

9 Ibid., pp. 32, 31, 327. 

10 Process and Reality, pp. 32, 53, 71, 254. 

11 Ibid., pp. 79, 80, 208, 224. 
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function of its environment in the sense that it arises out of it and 
focalizes it in a novel supersessive synthesis; the existence of such a 
subject is incompatible with the principle of emergent development. 
Yet it must be conceived as an integral part of the actual entity, 
since if one grants the logical consequences of the subjectivist prin- 
ciple, the actual entity as such must be conceived as being constituted 
by the presupposed subject and its feelings. Hence the impossibility 
of reconciling the logical consequences of the subjectivist principle 
with the principles stated above.’” 

In view of the incompatibility stated above, it seems that the 
rational alternatives available to Whitehead are limited to two, 
neither of which is acceptable, since either entails consequences dis- 
astrous to his metaphysical project: (a) Whitehead may repudiate 
the implications of the subjectivist principle and conceive feelings 
as preconditions of the subject in the sense required to adjust the 
subjectivistic reading of nature to the principle of emergent de- 
velopment, e.g., interpret the subject as emergent from its own feel- 
ings. But if he adopts this alternative the nerve of his explanatory 
mechanism is cut; the foundation of his explanation of organic 
integration, etc. is undermined. (b) On the other hand he may 
accept the consequences of universalizing experiential categories, 
and thereby keep intact his explanatory mechanism. But if he 
adopts this alternative, unhappy results follow; since, as we have 
pointed out, the current of thought reflected in the principle of 
emergent development can not be adjusted logically to such an un- 
warranted dogma. 

Because of the consequences involved, Whitehead repudiates both 
alternatives, and in endeavoring to evade the dilemma is led to adopt 
a curious and unintelligible position. (a) In order to preserve the 
principle of emergent development, he interprets the subject as a 
function of its feelings of data, in his words, as an ‘‘emergent from 
its own feelings... .’’1* (b) To retain the needed explanatory 
value of subjectivistic categories, he endows feelings and prehensions 
with the properties and functions of an existent subject or experient, 
holding specifically that ‘‘feelings feel,’’ have ‘‘subjective aim,”’ 
etc..4 By this act Whitehead presumes to retain the explanatory 
value he finds in experiential categories without accepting the con- 
sequences implicit in their generalization. 

12 To adjust the two Whitehead must conceive both the feelings and the felt 
data as preconditions of the occurrence of the subject, that the subject is an 
emergent synthesis of them, and deny that a unifying ‘‘subjective aim’’ in con- 
crescence requires an existent subject. The feelings must be interpreted as 
generative processes, operations, or functions terminating in the existential 
emergence of their subject. 

13 Process and Reality, pp. 136, 224-8, 341, 355. 

14 Ibid., pp. 35, 66, 339, 352, 354, 355; Adventures of Ideas, p. 298. 
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To some this development may signify that the higher truth has 
at last descended upon us. In fact it is both fruitless and illogical. 
(a) In attributing to feelings or prehensions the properties and funce- 
tions indicated, Whitehead does not evade the assumption that the oe- 
currence of feelings, subjective aims, ete., requires an existent feeler 
as their condition, but in fact affirms that truth of this thesis, e.g., 
tacitly assumes that the notions ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘subjective aim,’’ etce., 
are intelligible only if an existent feeler is postulated. Conse- 
quently, no problem is either solved or circumvented by the above 
development. Rather the situation is complicated, confused, and 
made more difficult of intelligible resolution, since in making the 
assumption an enormous multiplication of subjects with attendant 
problems is logically entailed.° By attempting to escape the im- 
plications of the subjectivist principle, Whitehead accomplishes 
nothing constructive and at the same stroke entangles himself in a 
mesh of additional difficulties and confusions. (b) He is also led to 
accept a metaphysical position difficult to reconcile with the prin- 
ciples of identity and contradiction. What I refer to specifically is 
this: feelings and prehensions, conceived in the development under 
investigation, to feel, prehend, ete. (as feelers or prehenders) are de- 
fined in the categoreal scheme, and assumed throughout to be rela- 
tional facts, connective tissues obtaining between terms, in the lan- 
guage of feelings, as being a feeler’s feelings of a datum. The writer 
finds it impossible to reconcile the view that a feeling is a relational 
fact connecting a feeler and a datum (two feeling subjects, for in- 
stance) with the assumption that this identical feeling feels data, 
previses the future, is a feeler related, by feelings, to data. I find 
no evidence in Whitehead or elsewhere that this pair of presupposi- 
tions can inhabit the same logical universe of discourse, yet both are 
pillars of the organic doctrine. The difficulties Whitehead encoun- 
ters in trying to combine incompatible categories have led him to 
adopt a position smacking of a self-contradiction. There are no in- 
telligible consistent alternatives available to Whitehead other than 
those formulated above. 

It should now be apparent that (a) if Whitehead adheres to the 
principle of ‘‘emergent development’’ (the significant current of 

15Qne problem incapable of intelligible solution is precipitated by this 
move. I refer to the problem of accounting for the presence of a unifying 
subjective aim in concrescence, if the individual feelings, a multiplicity of which 
are presumed to be implicated and integrated in every concrescent process, are 
each equipped with an aim, as Whitehead assumes. When we consider that 
these feelings and prehensions are by definition of varied origin, character, etc., 
the improbability of a common aim, which Whitehead acknowledges as neces- 
sary to the integration, is of primary magnitude. Whitehead’s own attempt to 


deal with this issue is in terms of a confused version of the pre-established 
harmony dogma. Cf. Process and Reality, p. 342. 
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thought) he can not consistently implement subjective categories as 
principles of explanation, and (b) that without the explanatory 
value he finds in the categories ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘prehension,’’ ‘‘sub- 
jective aim,’’ etc. the integration of the principles of internality, 
atomicity, emergent development projected in the theory of the 
residual existent collapses, and what remains is a set of presuppcsi- 
tions and the problem of rationalizing and integrating them. 


GEORGE GENTRY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


F an interest in speculative philosophy is a mark of mental re- 
gression to the primitive then I fear that I experience a most 
lamentable delight in wandering in the goodly company of the 
barbarians. This cheerful confession is a@ propos of some remarks 
by Professor A. E. Murphy, who reviewed my Reality and Value in a 
recent number of this JouRNAL? with his usual fine critical acumen, 
and who used the occasion for a brief but sweeping attack on specu- 
lative philosophy in general. His contentions in this review give 
concise and clear expression to a viewpoint which is shared by a 
considerable number of present-day philosophers and which, if well 
founded, is of very great importance, for it involves the surrender 
of the attempt to find an answer to many of those ultimate questions 
with which philosophers have been most deeply concerned since the 
time of Plato, or indeed of Thales. Professor Murphy is quite 
specific about this. It is ‘‘that type of philosophising’’ that ‘‘be- 
longs in the tradition of the Gifford Lectures’’ in the capacity of 
which ‘‘to yield substantial truth’’ he says he has ‘‘lost confidence.’’ 
The defect which he finds in this type of philosophy is ‘‘that it 
attempts to resolve genuine philosophic difficulties by invoking in- 
tuitions, principles, and agencies which (1) are more problematic 
than the situations they are invoked to resolve and (2) would not, 
even if they existed, provide a solution for the difficulty in question.”’ 
Now, of course, if the second charge can be sustained then the alleged 
‘‘intuitions, principles, and agencies’’ certainly are philosophically 
valueless. But there is not much point to the discussion of this 
question, in any particular case, so long as the first position is main- 
tained, i.e., so long as it is maintained that it is useless to seek to ex- 
plain any philosophical problem by reference to any intuition, 
principle, or agency unless this is as obvious as the facts involved in 
the situation to be explained. 
One such case is the view, which I have adopted in common with 


1 Volume XXXV (1937), pp. 713-717. 
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Whitehead, Alexander, and Kemp Smith, that the spatio-temporal 
character of physical reality is directly intuited instead of, as is 
more commonly supposed, our knowledge of it being derived from 
the apparent extensity of sensa. This intuition at any rate is not 
open to the second charge, for if it were only sufficiently obvious it 
would certainly solve the problem in the explanation of which it is 
invoked—that of our knowledge of the so-called primary qualities 
of the physical world. However, it is certainly problematic. I have 
no hesitation in admitting that I feel much more certain of the ex- 
istence of the physical world of science and common sense than I do 
of this intuition which I believe to be the explanation of how I come 
to have knowledge of that world. If, like the average ‘‘man on the 
street’? I were content with my common-sense assurance of the ex- 
istence of the physical world, and were not interested in explaining 
how we come to have that assurance, then I would not be much con- 
cerned as to whether this intuition exists or not. But I am inter- 
ested in epistemology as a scientific question. And, since my in- 
vestigation of the problem convinces me that there is no other 
satisfactory explanation save some such intuition, then I am pre- 
pared to postulate its existence on the principle that ‘‘ What can be 
and must be, is.’’ 

In defense of such procedure one may point out that the physicist 
has no other ground for postulating the ether, in which he formerly 
believed, or the electrons and quanta in which he believes to-day. 
These scientific objects are ‘‘principles and agencies which are more 
problematic’’ than the rocks and the light in the explanation of 
which they are invoked. The belief in their existence can only be 
sustained so long as they remain the sole hypotheses that cover the 
facts. But so long as this is the case most of us will be prepared to 
believe that these hypothetical entities really exist. And if physics 
may indulge in the speculative postulation of entities in the physical 
world surely it is not illegitimate for philosophy to do the same, 
when the need arises, in the realm of mind. Or is the speculative 
method to be shunned as something especially pernicious and danger- 
ous, when dealing with mind, because some people who have used 
it have come to believe in ghosts? 

If, however, we can master our fears of these ancient bogeys then 
there would seem to be no valid methodological objection to the pos- 
tulation of whatever factors may seem necessary to explain the facts 
with which philosophy deals, even though their existence should be 
as far beyond our capacity for immediate experience as are the 
electrons of the physicist. Fortunately, however, in the case under 
discussion, that which is postulated is not certainly inexperienceable. 
It is obscure; and its existence might have been overlooked entirely 
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if the exigencies of epistemological explanation had not called atten- 
tion to it. But immediate experience does contain an element, espe- 
cially prominent in experience of physical effort, which is very 
difficult to explain away as anything but the direct intuition of the 
character of physical reality as such. 

Epistemology is a difficult study; and many practical people 
think that more printer’s ink has been expended upon it than it is 
worth. But it would be a very grossly utilitarian attitude to say 
that it is not a legitimate exercise at least for those who enjoy it. 
And if epistemology is not to be given up entirely I am afraid that 
we needs must be prepared to search for data that will necessarily 
remain obscure. Mr. Murphy points to the fact that many com- 
petent observers find ‘‘the extendedness of sensa as given’’ to be 
something ‘‘quite certainly intuitable’’ and objects to the replace- 
ment of this by an intuition of the spatio-temporal character of 
reality, which is admittedly vague. But it is not a case of merely 
setting one intuition over against another. The problem is one for 
phenomenological analysis. And the analysis of sense perception, 
if my argument in the book under discussion is sound, shows that 
the apparent extendedness of sensa must be regarded as an illusion. 
They have quantity, but not spatiality. This analysis leaves us no 
choice but to believe that the extremely vague intuition of the pri- 
mary qualities, though never separable from sensory experience, and 
only occasionally finding prominence in consciousness, must never- 
theless be the basis of our knowledge of the physical world. 

Now the important question, it seems to me, is as to whether this 
piece of phenomenological analysis is sound, especially in its claim 
to reveal a dissociation of the extensive from the other characters of 
those sensa that seem to possess extensity. The capable and critical 
re-examination of each piece of phenomenological or logical analysis, 
in a philosophical argument, is always a contribution of value to 
philosophy. It is, above all, by this method that philosophy must 
make progress. Any speculation that is not based on careful work 
of this character is sheer waste of time, and only by accident could 
it be true. 

My defence of speculative philosophy is therefore only a defense 
of such speculation as is based on careful preliminary logical and 
phenomenological analysis. Such speculation can not, of course, 
be expected to yield more than a probable truth. But, when analysis 
has pursued to the limit the business of making a distinction in 
thought wherever there is a difference in experience, there is no rea- 
son why philosophical thought should cease. The very process of 
making distinctions will involve definitions. And definition of terms 
means description of the way data are related in experience. It will 
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involve some generalizations and should utilize those tested by the 
special sciences. And it will find that some of its data are irreduci- 
ble and some relations irremediably obscure. It is there that specu- 
lation has its legitimate place. The alternative possibilities are 
usually limited; so there is no excuse for speculation running riot. 
But some speculation does seem to be required in the effort finally 
to piece the jig-saw together. So far as philosophical investigation 
has yet gone it must be admitted, I think, that there are several 
types of diagram which can be made out of the pieces which analysis 
leaves in our hands. The question as to which is the true picture 
remains logically open. But none of them is complete without 
doing that which Mr. Murphy condemns—‘‘the invoking of intui- 
tions, principles, and agencies which are more problematic than the 
situations they are invoked to solve.’’ 

Now the differences between these finally rounded-out pictures of 
the universe, as contemporary philosophy presents them to us, con- 
sist chiefly in certain differences in the results of analysis. Does 
consciousness exist in the sense in which James questioned it and 
G. E. Moore affirmed it? Is the ought-to-be of our moral experi- 
ence identifiable with some complication or implication of the want- 
to-be of our interests? Such questions of phenomenological analysis 
are the most vital and fundamental problems of philosophy. Good 
introspectors, as Professor Murphy points out, will be found on both 
sides in all the difficult cases. However, it is not merely a case for 
introspection, but for the analytical explanation of experience; both 
our own and the indications we have, in speech and behavior, of the 
experience of others. Only that analysis, which can explain why 
human beings think and speak and behave as they do, can finally 
stand. If the ought-to-be is reducible to the want-to-be, then it 
must be shown why common sense habitually distinguishes between 
them. If consciousness does not exist, then it must be satisfactorily 
explained why common sense assumes that it does. If we have no 
real experience of causation, then, as Hume recognized, it is neces- 
sary to show whence we get the idea. On the other hand, the de- 
fender of these notions must be able to show why they tend to be 
overlooked and denied by some thinkers. No phenomenological 
analysis of experience is complete until it has given an account of 
every relevant phase of experience. 

These are some of philosophy’s major problems, and their ob- 
ssurity is such that it is impossible to hope for any solution of them 
which shall be as plain as the broad facts that first call for analysis. 
The results of analysis are not, perhaps, quite accurately described 
as ‘‘speculative’’; but in many cases they most certainly remain 
tentative. But the fact that the results of analysis are more or less 
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tentative, and sometimes obscure, constitutes no reason why we 
should not try to fit them together into a consistent scheme. Apart 
from the satisfying of a legitimate interest in constructive meta- 
physics, such philosophical construction constitutes a test of the 
adequacy of analysis. The data described in the ultimate terms of 
analysis belong together in the world of experience. If, after an- 
alysis and definition, they can not be refitted to one another in a 
way which gives an account of the functioning of the whole world 
of our experience (I avoid the ambiguous and much abused phrase 
‘‘world as a whole’’) then, obviously, something is wrong with the 
analyses and definitions. No such philosophical construction can 
be made complete without including some speculative and tentative 
elements. That is unavoidable, though one must not spare Occam’s 
razor. But no one can essay the task of constructing a reasonably 
complete metaphysic without finding himself forced to check the 
results of his former analyses again and again, and modify and re- 
modify his definitions. 

The piecemeal method of attacking philosophical problems, which 
is today so widely advocated in the name of philosophical sobriety 
and logical caution, must inevitably result in slipshod thinking. It 
is very easy to be satisfied with one’s analysis of a particular prob- 
lem if that problem is studied in isolation from others and the solu- 
tion left in isolation from other solutions. Genuine philosophical 
rigidity and clarity demands that the effort to see things clearly be 
followed up by the effort to see them whole. Even those philoso- 
phers who feel no particular interest in the more ultimate problems 
of the universe ought not to neglect this task, and no thinker has a 
right to place much confidence in his solution of any particular 
philosophical problem until he has checked it by working out its 
implications for other problems. This (in addition to the legitimacy 
of the speculative interest) is a second, and much more important, 
reason for engaging in constructive metaphysics, even though it is 
to some extent speculative. 

It must be admitted, of course, that no speculative system can 
claim to be conclusive. This fact seems to be the basis of Professor 
Murphy’s complaint against the type of philosophizing represented 
by the Gifford Lectures. They remain ‘‘essentially unconvincing.” 
They can not yield ‘‘substantial truth.’’? Now, I would agree with 
him this far, that I, too, have never felt quite convinced by any vol- 
ume of Gifford Lectures—nor any other far-reaching piece of meta- 
physical construction. And there are, of course, many features, 
even of my own most recent work, that I hold only tentatively. 
But, on the other hand, when a thinker can show that his solutions 
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capable of being knit together into a well-connected system covering 
the whole range of human experience, then I find that that achieve- 
ment renders them much more convincing than they at first ap- 
peared. And surely it is perfectly logical so to regard them, for 
they have been subjected to an additional searching test. The inter- 
consistency of the speculative system as a whole, however careful 
and complete the phenomenological analyses that are woven into it, 
does not, of course, constitute a decisive proof. But it certainly is 
a valuable test of the adequacy of the separate parts. 

Thus Professor Murphy’s objection to the introduction, into a 
system, of ‘‘intuitions, principals, and agencies’’ of a ‘‘ problematic’’ 
character, is quite beside the point, providing the main part of the 
structure is built of materials gathered in careful analysis, and pro- 
viding the resultant structure is well-knit and gives an adequate 
account of the whole range of experience involved. The function 
of obscure and hypothetical factors in a theory is not to guarantee 
the more obvious facts, but to show how the results of analysis may 
be related together (even where analysis fails to yield a direct ac- 
count of the relation) in a way that accounts for all the relevant 
facts and without requiring a modification of the definitions arrived 
at by analysis. 

In the problem of perception, for example, the most important 
of the relevant data to be accounted for is the fact that we do, from 
our earliest remembered experience, recognize the existence of a 
three-dimensional physical world. If the analysis of sense-data 
shows that this can not be accounted for as given in the apparent 
extensity of sensa, and that particular sensa can not be regarded 
as simple qualities of the particular physical objects they charac- 
terize, then the fact of our knowledge of the physical world must be 
accounted for in some other way, if the analysis of sensa is to stand. 
And if it is rejected then the host of facts from which it is derived 
must be explained. In such a situation the hypothesis of direct 
intuition of primary qualities is certainly legitimate. It is not put 
forward as an independent guarantee of the existence of physical 
objects. That needs no guarantee. Our belief in it is the fact to 
be explained. But if no explanation can be found in our awareness 
of sensa, or other obvious form of awareness, then we must either 
treat it as an illusion or look for the explanation in some form of 
awareness not so obvious—even hypothetical. And, if the hypo- 
thetical mode of awareness (e.g., an immediate intuition of space- 
time) can be shown to be such as would result in just that degree 
of early and persistent assurance, together with frequent illusion, 
that actually occurs, then it is justified by its consistency with the 
facts. If, in addition, further analysis of perception can be shown 
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to constitute further evidence of the reality of such direct intuition 
of the physical, then so much the better, even though those indica- 
tions remain somewhat ambiguous and obscure. 

Now whether I, or any other of the thinkers who have adopted 
this type of epistemology, have succeeded in establishing the results 
of our analysis is another question. What I am concerned to main- 
tain here is the legitimacy of the invocation of such problematic 
‘‘intuitions, principles, and agencies’’ as a matter of philosophical 
method. They are a necessary adjunct of applying to the products 
of analysis the test of the consilience of results. For if no possible 
hypothesis, to account for our early and persistent belief in a phys- 
ical world, could be found, then the existence of this unexplained 
belief would cast a doubt on the analysis of the experience of sensa 
which had rejected the common view that it is through them that 
the physical world is known. 

But in addition to its intellectual interest and its value as a 
logical check, speculative philosophy is of great importance for an- 
other reason—and this, it must be admitted, is the principal motive 
for its pursuit throughout its history. It has a very practical bear- 
ing on problems set for us by our moral and religious experience. 
There are certain metaphysical concepts which are vital to the great 
majority of educated religious people today, and which are not defi- 
nitely contrary to any established facts of science or history. But 
there are also certain speculative philosophies which claim to give 
an adequate account of experience without those concepts and thus 
brand them as irrational. And there are certain positivistic theories 
of knowledge which brand all metaphysical concepts as non-rational. 
But to call a religious belief non-rational is just as destructive of it 
as to call it irrational. Faith is not based on reason (i.e., on induc- 
tively or deductively supported concepts), but it can not live with- 
out reason. It concerns itself with reality. Its basis, as has been 
so ably argued by Professor John Baillie in The Interpretation of 
Religion, is experience. It is rooted in our moral enthusiasms and 
the sense of obligation and involves a rational interpretation of these 
experiences. But it can not be content until these rational inter- 
pretations of religious and moral experience are brought into ra- 
tional relation with the rest of experience. And it is here that the 
philosophy of religion must pass beyond phenomenological analysis 
and logical definition to speculative metaphysical construction. 
Such constructive metaphysical thinking supplies a certain testing 
of the logical fitness of the results of analysis and definition. If the 
religious interpretations of value experience do not fit the scientific 
interpretations of sense experience they are flung back for re- 
examination. But if they do, then it is possible for a rational being 
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to live by them in a sensory, logical, and scientific world. Thus 
speculative philosophy is a vital practical necessity to any intelligent 
religion arising from a value experience which refuses to be analyzed 
into data interpretable in humanistic terms. Such religion does 
not rest upon a demonstrative proof of these speculative construc- 
tions, but it does require that at least one of them should be ration- 
ally tenable. 

More fundamental than questions concerning these rival specula- 
tive constructions are, of course, the problems of analysis of value 
experience which underlies them. Where a difference of opinion 
is, aS in these cases, rooted in differences of phenomenological analy- 
sis, history alone can give the verdict; though the verdict may be 
hastened by lucid discussion and frank facing of facts. But, until 
the humanist can make his analysis of moral and religious experi- 
ence much more convincing and much more widely influential than 
he has yet succeeded in doing, religion must take the theistic form. 
And this means that, if it is to survive at all, faith must ally itself 
with reason through the instrumentality of speculative philosophy. 

Thus, when we remember the part that religion always has 
played, and still must play, in the maintenance of social values, it 
becomes evident that an interest in speculative philosophy is not so 
far removed, after all, from those distressing problems of economic 
and international disorder with which we are confronted. These 
are at present aggravated by many fallacies of religious belief; but 
a complete decay of religion would only make them worse. If specu- 
lative philosophy can contribute to the elimination of the former 
and the prevention of the latter it will perform a service of vital 
importance. And providing it is preceded by the most careful pos- 
sible phenomenological analysis it plays a significant part also in 
the development of clear thinking and the discovery of philosophical 
truth. 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


On the major part of Professor Garnett’s plausible defense no 
comment, I think, is required. The prospectus of a speculative phi- 
losophy is always promising; it is its performance that inspires the 
doubts mentioned in my review of his book. But since a sentence 
of mine furnishes the text for his reaffirmation of faith, I ought 
perhaps to point out that it hardly bears the sense he seems to find 
in it. What is problematic in a ‘‘problematic situation’’ is not, of 
course, the existence of the facts to be explained. It would be un- 
reasonable to object to an explanatory hypothesis because it involved 
entities whose existence was less ‘‘obvious’’ than such facts, and if 
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no more formidable objection than this could be made to speculative 
philosophy its defense would be the relatively simple matter that 
Professor Garnett makes it. The ‘‘problem’’ is to find a consistent 
and adequate interpretation of facts not in that situation ‘‘prob- 
lematic’’ at all. And the objection I had in mind, though I must 
have stated it badly, since Professor Garnett misunderstood it, was 
that it is harder to interpret such situations with the help of such 
metaphysical entities than without them, that they raise more prob- 
lems than they solve, or, in other words, that the cure is worse than 
the disease. To reconcile the apparent directness of perception with 
the indirectness of the causal process by which it is conditioned is 
not easy; to reconcile an independent ‘‘intuition’’ of the space-time 
characters of physical objects with the apparent extendedness of 
sensa and the apparent dependence of the experience of ‘‘space- 
time’’ characters on sensible experience is far more difficult, in 
spite of Professor Kemp Smith’s heroic effort to do it. 

Professor Garnett quotes with approval Bradley’s ‘‘What can 
be and must be, is.’? To anyone familiar with Bradley’s use of this 
dictum the point I had in mind will be obvious. It was precisely 
because Bradley, after introducing an Absolute to satisfy the de- 
mand of ‘‘thought,’’ was unable to show how the Absolute can be 
made consistent with the ‘‘appearances’’ that he was forced to this 
rather feeble method of evading that very demand for ‘‘consist- 
ency,’’ with which he had begun. Bradley’s world is harder to 
understand than the world of ordinary experience, not because the 
‘* Absolute’’ is less ‘‘obvious’’ than its ‘‘appearances’’ but because 
the appearances are less intelligible when predicated of ‘‘ Ultimate 
Reality’? than in their own ‘‘apparent’’ order and connection. 
That metaphysical entities are in this sense ‘‘problematic’’ is the 
plain and painful lesson of philosophical experience. 


ArTHUR E. Murpny. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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Morale théorique et science des moeurs. Leurs possibilités—leurs 
conditions. Grorces GurvitcH. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 
197 pp. 12 fr. 


This important essay in the methodology of moral science aims to 
reconcile a theoretical ethics, conceived phenomenologically, with the 
sociology of morals. After a review of the controversy between 
normative and descriptive ethics, especially the work of Lévy-Bruhl, 
the author comes to the heart of his thesis in Chapter IV, in which 
he outlines the structure of immediate moral experience. This ex- 
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perience of duties, values, and creative freedom exhibits infinite 
diversity and hence opens up a field for a purely empirical and ‘‘de- 
scriptive’’ analysis of the data of moral ‘‘facts.’’ This exploration 
of the inner moral life is essential to a science des moeurs, for from 
it emerge the norms or moral ‘‘facts,’’ whose social operation can 
then be studied, and whose specific characteristics can be distin- 
guished. Moral experience, according to M. Gurvitch, lies between 
intellectual experience and legal experience; the latter is a ‘‘cold 
recognition of normative facts,’’ traditionalistic by nature, whereas 
morality always has a revolutionary aspect, the demand that values 
be realized. Religious experience or mysticism is diametrically op- 
posed to moral experience, reconciling opposites in ‘‘intuitive an- 
guish’’ instead of realizing the infinite variety of values specifically. 

This thesis is worked out with considerable skill, erudition, and 
confidence, a confidence that German voluntarism and French sociol- 
ogy should be not rivals, but partners. To achieve this harmony 
theoretical ethics must become radically empirical (though subjec- 
tive) and sociology must surrender its hostility to norms (conceived 
as the objects not of intuition but of will). 


Hi. W. S. 


The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson. A Study in Comparative 
Jurisprudence. Witu1AM F. Opserine. (Philosophical Studies 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Volume I.) 
Washington, D. C.: American Catholic Philosophical <Associa- 
tion. 1938. 276 pp. 

This volume is not an exposition of Justice Wilson’s philosophy 
in its immediate historical setting (except the two chapters on Wil- 
son’s defense of the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution) and it ignores almost completely the Platonism of the Edin- 
burgh school of jurisprudence from which he came. The work has 
two aims: first, to distinguish the true from the false in Wilson’s 
philosophy by comparison with the teachings of Thomas Aquinas 
and the Jesuit classics ; secondly, to lay the foundations of an Ameri- 
can philosophy of law. As to the first, it turns out that Wilson, 
being much indebted to Hooker and Grotius, follows in general the 
Thomistic theory of natural law. As to the second, Wilson is pre- 
sented as both sounder and more American than recent pragmatic 
tendencies in the philosophy of law. 

H. W. 8. 
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Ashley-Montagu, M. F.: Coming Into Being Among the Aus- 
tralian Aborigines. A Study of the Procreative Beliefs of the Na- 
tive Tribes of Australia. With a Foreword by B. Malinowski. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1938. xxxv + 362 pp. $5.00. (After 
careful sifting of the evidence, and with the help of an orig- 
inal physiological theory, the author concludes that at least some 
primitive men, the Australian aborigines, do not understand the 
relation between coitus and procreation. The problem in its rami- 
fications and the methodology of this book should both prove very 
interesting to philosophers. ) 

Revue N&0scoLaAsTIQUE DE PHtLosopHIE. Tome 41, No. 59. 
L’abstraction (suite et fin): A. Dondeyne. Les premiéres versions 
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aristotélique (suite): A. Mansion. (Supplément: Répertoire Bib- 
liographique. Livraison d’aout 1938.) 

Bo.LETTINO Fitosorico. Anno IV, Num. 1. Il problema della 
percezione sensoriale: Cornelio Fabro. Il metodo di immanenza: 
Stefano Polakovic. Cenni storici sul problema della specificita bio- 
logica: Canio Russo. La causa prossima della sovranita secondo 
la dottrina cattolica: Giovanni Pilati. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor E. B. McGilvary has been appointed the next Carus 
Lecturer. The lectures will be given in 1939 at the December meet- 
ing of the three divisions of the American Philosophical Association 
at Columbia University. He has chosen as a provisional title, ‘‘Sur- 
mises toward a Philosophical System.’’ 





